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NOTICE OF THE LATE PROFESSOR CHOMEL. 
[Translated from the French, for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.) 


[Tue following obituary notice, which we find in the Parisian 
Gazette Médicale for April 17th, will be read with interest by 
the numerous members of the profession in this country who have 
enjoyed the privilege of listening to the instruction of Professor 
CHOMEL.—EDITORS. ] 

If the general recognition of great talents and a fine character 
constitute, in the eyes of every reasonable man, the most certain 
and most rare claim for the esteem of honorable minds, no one 
was more worthy than M. Chomel of inspiring this sentiment, the 
best recompense of a long life consecrated to the relief of the suf- 
ferings of humanity. 

What is called a medical aptitude is not infrequently met with 
among those young men who have the double advantage of being 
well instructed, and of possessing in their own families the tra- 
ditions of science, which thus becomes a sort of honorable patri- 
mony. But together with these innate inspirations, these studious 
and devoted habits, may be observed a natural taste, a special ap- 
titude, an ardent desire, a genuine instinct; and yielding to these 
powerful impulses, a mind fortunately endowed with all the quali- 
ties most proper to ensure success, traverses with a confident step 
the career open to its ambition, arrives at the goal, and triumphs 
over every obstacle. ; 

Such was the physician whose recent death has a legitimate right 
to the honors of a public sorrow. Never were more solid and 
profound science, a more steadfast and loyal character, more entire 
devotion to duty, united in a man more happily constituted promi- 
nently to exhibit these precious gifts; and if to all this we add 
the active intelligence, the superior grace, the persuasive language, 
the consoling sweetness, the charm of a benevolent look, and, 
what is worth a hundred times more, the austere probity of the 
man who made an incorruptible priesthood of the practice of his art, 
we shall combine in these few words the sum of a life worthy to 
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serve as a model for all who embrace the noble calling of the 
physician. 

He who for nearly half a century applied without stint all his 
intellectual faculties to the study of disease and of its cure, whom 
no thought could turn from this incessant labor, who always sought 
the truth with a pure heart and an unbiassed mind, whom no con- 
sideration ever caused to swerve from the path traced out by a 
conscience not less enlightened than scrupulous; the physician who 
never did to another what he would not that another should do to 
him; the man whose sincerity was never doubted, whose truthful- 
ness was never tarnished by the shadow of a suspicion—every one 
recognizes M. Chomel in this portrait—has been taken from us, 
ae a void in our lacerated hearts which it will indeed be hard 
to fill. 

Science is an heritage transmitted from generation to genera- 
tion, enriched by additions made by certain minds whose sagacity 
discovers new facts and relations hitherto misapprehended ; but in 
the midst of this abundance all is not gold, there is an impure al- 
loy mingled with it, and the real periods of progress are those in 
which we rid ourselves of these superfluities, no less false than 
brilliant. It belongs to men of a superior quality to separate 
truth from error, to substitute accurately observed facts for the 
vain chimeras of the makers of systems, and thus to lay with cau- 
tious deliberation the true foundation of future science. 

M. Chomel was one of these reformers; he always walked in 
the right path, because his steps were lighted by the torch of ob- 
servation, because his analysis of morbid phenomena was ruled by 
the most severe circumspection, because he knew how to refrain, 
if he thought he had no right to affirm orconclude. And let it not 
be supposed that this ripeness of judgment was the tardy fruit of 
mature age; from the very beginning of his practice he was re- 
markable for the correctness of his views, for the minuteness of 
his researches, for the justness of his appreciations. 

We have seen an entire medical generation carried away by one 
of those ardent spirits who, under the pretence of generalizing 
and simplifying science, cruelly stretch it upon a new bed of Pro- 
crustes, and mutilate it for the greater glory of a systematic, and 
consequently false idea. But while the crowd hurried eagerly 
after the footsteps of the enthusiastic reformer, a few protested 
earnestly against these heedless transports, recalled the wise and 
well disposed into the narrow path of attentive observation, and 
by degrees led back the wandering minds towards those less brilliant 
but calmer regions, where the judgment is no longer liable to error. 

In this way M. Chomel has rendered an immense service to co- 
temporary medicine, by contributing powerfully to establish the 
salutary yoke of the judgment and reason. He reconstructed the 
true foundations of clinical medicine, and during thirty years his 
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teaching has been unrivalled. He displayed a wonderful sagacity 
in his patient analysis of those diseases which are of daily occur- 
rence, Which compose the greater part of our contingent of habit- 
ual suffering, and he selected preferably those pathological 
conditions which are so common, and which it is of such im- 
portance to be well acquainted with, and between the various 
forms of which it is so necessary to be able to discriminate. He 
loved to repeat that axiom of wisdom, rara non sunt artis ; he 
could resist the vain allurements of those unusual appearances 
which fascinate mere amateurs, which gratify for the moment the 
puerile curiosity of the frequenters of cliniques, but which leave 
no useful impression on the mind. Here, in fact, lay the peculiar 
character of his teaching; he sacrificed everything to utility; he 
wished his pupils to learn to guide themselves through the obscure 
mazes of practice. He lighted the road, he pointed out its obsta- 
cles, he showed its dangers; and it may with truth be said, that 
the Parisian School owes to him a great part of its reputation for 
prudence, for wisdom and for firmness. No one did more than he 
to restrain young medicine within the limits of reason and of duty. . 
Preaching by his example, displaying upon a vast theatre the vir- 
tues which characterize the true physician, alive to every form of 
misery, full of compassion for all sorts of suffering, full of consi- 
deration for every kind of misfortune, he constantly recognized 
the dignity of those functions, almost divine, which are confided to | 
the men whom the Faculty of Medicine and the Administration of 
Charities place at the head of our hospitals. 

There was M. Chomel to be seen to the best advantage; there 
he exhibited all the brilliancy of his worth, there his many listen- 
ers learned to appreciate him. Nothing could deter him from the 
accomplishment of his professional duties; his punctuality became 
proverbial ; his chefs de clinique can tell with what scrupulous care 
he collected all the facts capable of leading to a correct diagnosis, 
what zeal he brought to the inquiry of all the causes which had in- 
fluenced the development of the disease, with what sagacity he 
estimated the share of each in the production of the pathological 
condition submitted to his examination. Following those visits 
made with such care, a large number of physicians now living 
learned to distrust their preconceived notions, and the illusions too 
often created by a first impression, and to resist the attractions of 
what is called medical intuition. Proceeding always with reserve, 
Professor Chomel left nothing to chance; he preferred to submit 
to a rigorous appreciation all the elements of the problem which he 
was to solve; by a method wholly rational he was led to the truth ; 
and when doubt remained, after every effort had been made to re- 
move it, the patient was allowed the benefit of the doubt, and was 
no loser by the delay which arises from the conscientiousness of 
the honest man and the caution of the savant. M. Chomel could 
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never be blamed for that temerity which the rash call lucky; he 
ran no risk in the treatment of diseases which were obscure; he 
was accustomed to say to his pupils, Melius est sistere gradum 
quam progredi per tenebras ; he never felt authorized to take any 
great step if supported by nothing more than a pure hypothesis. 

Such was the character of the clinical teaching of Professor 
Chomel. We recognize in it his sound judgment, his incorruptible 
probity, his fidelity to duty, his reverence for the dignity of his 
calling, his respect for the great traditions of the profession, his 
care for the welfare of his patients, and especially an affectionate 
tenderness toward them, the inherent quality of human nature, that 
gentle pity which always comforts when science is powerless to 
heal. Admirable endowment of a few men, which renders easy 
to them the saddest duties assigned to the physician, which brings 
with it consolation to the sharpest pain, which mitigates the bit- 
terness of death, and renders supportable the dreadful aspect of 
dissolution. 

These great qualities of a superior mind are found in the works 
_ of M. Chomel. He wrote as he lived, or rather he formed into 
wise precepts all the public acts of his long career; he desired to 
transmit to the medical fraternity the results of his long experi- 
ence. In his T'reatise on General Pathology, the numerous edi- 
tions of which are extensively circulated, he has traced the exact 
path which leads to truth; he maintained nothing which was not 
supported by certain proof; he held with a firm grasp the torch 
which should guide every physician worthy of the name, and while 
unfolding a profound science drawn from the purest and most 
abundant sources, he desired to touch the hearts of his disciples 
and of his brethren by teaching them the moral duties of the pro- 
fession. It is impossible to read without emotion the chapter en- 
titled “The Moral Treatment of the Patient.” The excellent 
heart of M. Chomel is seen in every line—we feel that the whole 
man is there, with his noble bursts of instinctive tenderness, and 
we know not whether most to praise the learning which can com- 
prehend with an assured glance the entire domain of disease, or 
the philosophy which understands the sufferings of his equals. 
Happy privilege of certain lofty natures, precious souls from whom 
exhale virtuous sentiments, sympathizing hearts which vibrate with 
every generous emotion, and find an abundant source of happiness 
in the practice of the most useful of professions. 

It would seem as if those who have received from Heaven the 
sublime mission of relieving suffering, of wiping away tears, ought 
themselves to be exempt from paying this fatal tribute ; but by one 
of those decrees of Providence, the secret of which is inscrutable 
to us, the man for whom everything seemed to smile, upon whom 
fortune lavished her gifts, who was surrounded by universal esteem, 
whom wealth and honor pursued even to his voluntary retreat, bent 
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his head under the weight of overpowering grief. The tender 
and devoted father beheld death select from his side his victims, 
and strike down successively the children who were the pride and 
the delight of his life; and when in the bitterness of his sorrow he 
saw the impotence of his efforts, when vanquished science unwil- 
lingly retired from the contest in which the much-lamented victim 
was even less to be pitied than those who survived, triumphing 
over grief he left the sacred tomb of his lovely daughters, and re- 
turned to the noble task of his daily life. He consoled himself, if 
consolation were possible in such a case, by increased solicitude 
for those who were confided to his care, seeking in useful toil an 
alleviation to the heart-rending sadness with which his soul was 
filled. Sublime spectacle! finished example of superhuman virtue, 
worthy of the imitation of all who aim at perfection! How few, 
alas, can profit by such noble teaching! If we admire the manly 
courage which triumphs over human weakness, how much more 
should we pity those who succumb under the burden of a sorrow 
for which this world affords no eompensation ! 

Perhaps M. Chomel himself derived from illustrious examples 
the germ of this sublime resignation. Called by his high scientific 
position to treat the family of the late King Louis-Phillippe, he wit- 
nessed the destruction of a throne, and the departure into exile of 
the unhappy victims of our political tempests. He beheld disease 
and death strike successively the aged father and the young wile, 
and in the midst of these noble wrecks of fortune he saw a wo- 
man, triumphing over misfortune in all the majesty of her great 
soul, show to the world that religion can be victorious over all, 
that the promises of faith support us in adversity, and that in the 
midst of the cruel trials of this life we must bless the hand which 
strikes, and adore the terrible decrees of Providence. 

M. Chomel witnessed this lamentable spectacle; he understood 
these agonies; he beheld the great lesson which entire resignation, 
leading us over all the obstacles in our path, gives to the powerful 
in this world. Bowing beneath the chastising hand, he redoubled 
his care and tenderness for the survivors. Those whom he honor- 
ed with his love felt that his heart, so rudely tried, had lost none 
of its warmth. There was always the same devotion, the same 
cheerfulness, the same eagerness to be useful. Age and suffering 
could not dim this divine flame, lighted at the purest rays of faith, 
and to us it has been permitted to see in the last chapter of 
this well rounded life, in this last struggle so valiantly sustained, 
benevolence, intelligence, everything which characterizes the soul 
separated from its gross envelop, triumphant over its sorrows, and 
ready to soar toward the abode of celestial recompense. 

Disease with its perpetual torments, death with its mournful 
accompaniment of inconsolable grief—such is the hard trial too 
often reserved for our feebleness, and which leads us into weak- 
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nesses at which we should blush, did we not know how natural they 
were. In the decline of life, when the accumulation of years has 
exhausted our youthful energy, when grief has broken our hearts 
and our strength, the bodily functions are enfeebled, and presently 
some concealed disorder becomes the inevitable germ of a disease 
of which nothing can stay the fatal progress. Science in vain wit- 
nesses the new developments which every day brings forth, and 
which manifest an irresistible power. Disease surrounds his prey, 
too often, alas! with cruel deliberation; the limit of life and of 
suffering, sighed for by the patient, prayed for by the sad specta- 
tors of agony, which is both deliverance and consolation, seems to 
recede as we approach it, and for more than a year waz M. Cho- 
mel compelled to drain, drop by drop, this cup of inexpressible 
bitterness. In the midst of these sufferings, too certain tokens of 
a disease which nothing could assuage, M. Chomel paid a glorious 
tribute to his noble profession. He desired to offer to the medical 
world a last pledge of his solicitude for suffering humanity. Ral- 
lying his almost exhausted strength, he composed a book which 
contains the most complete and learned description which has been 
made of a distressing malady. Dyspepsia plays a considerable 
part in the ordinary practice of medicine; it tortures a great num- 
ber of patients, it produces that profound melancholy which em- 
poisons the fairest prospects, and by its resistance to the best-di- 
rected treatment brings despair to the sufferer, and drives him to 
the employment of all the vaunted remedies of charlatanism, so 
apt to take advantage of human weakness. M. Chomel has drawn 
a picture of these painful affections, and this portrait, instinct with 
life, was the last act of his clinical instruction. He desired to 
give to the physician the means of assuaging these fearful evils, 
and to the patient the hope of escaping them; and he will have 
successfully aided to restore to the domain of true science those 
unfortunate victims whom despair leads blindly into the perilous 
paths of gross empiricism. 

Thanks to him for this! We have seen him on his bed of pain 
correcting the last proofs of his work, and accomplishing, with one 
foot in the grave, the duty dictated by his love for his fellow crea- 
tures. We would add, that this work bears the stamp of an emi- 
nent mind. Notwithstanding the progress of his disease, notwith- 
standing his sleepless nights, his weary days, with death waiting 
for his prey, his mind remained intact in the midst of dying na- 
ture, the spirit triumphed over the flesh, and the author who signed 
his work with a faltering hand retained the plenitude of his judg- 
ment, and gave council to those about him with an authority which 
was never more great or more genuine. 

But the fatal hour was near, the moment was at hand when he 
must die, an easy task for him who had served so long an appren- 
ticeship to death. It was our privilege to see this venerated mas- 
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ter a few days before that on which he breathed his last. He pre- 
served his serenity of soul, and would have rejected the ordinary 
cousolations which are proffered to the dying. He awaited with 

jous tranquillity the moment assigned by the will of the supreme 

aster. He met his end without weakness and without ostenta- 
tion. Simple in his life, he was simple in his death. His clear 
judgment preserved an absolute control over ail his thoughts. He 
analyzed his physical and mental sensations with unparalleled 
firmness, and yet he betrayed one single fear, that of yielding to 
what he called the egotism of suffering, of loving less those around 
him. Alas! he calumniated himself. The exhaustion of vanquish- 
ed nature seemed to him a proof of the decay of his power of 
love; he reproached himself with observing that his thoughts were 
absorbed in the contemplation of his own pain; he feared he was 
faifing in gratitude toward the tutelary angel who never left his 
couch, and this painful illusion proved what admirable watchfulness 
he maintained over himself, and how full he was of that charming 
delicacy of sentiment, the immortal blossom of a soul no less ten- 
der than generous. If any proof were wanting of the perfect 
goodness which directed every act throughout his long illness, the 
writer of these lines would add, that on taking leave of the illus- 
trious patient, the master from whom he had received so many 


- proofs of kindness said to him, “ Adieu, embrace me,” and seeing 


in the eyes of his disciple the sorrow caused by this final separa- 
tion, he added immediately, “but not for the last time!” Thus 
did M. Chomel, the victim of cruel sufferings, seek to console his 
friends in their brief visits to his bedside. He forgot his own tor- 
tures in order to spare their sensibilities, and this was done with- 
out effort, by the natural disposition of his heart, in the very mo- 
ment when harassed with pain, and ready to succumb under the 
last assaults of his disease, he had the undeniable right to com- 
plain, and to call for the pity of all who sympathize with human 
misery. 

One single word more of praise, though the subject is far from 
being exhausted. M. Chomel, in the ardor of his convictions, and 
of his love for fallen royalty, sacrificed everything to what he con- 
sidered the accomplishment of a sacred duty. Etiam si omnes, 
ego non! he said to those who were unable to comprehend the in- 
flexibility of his logic. He would accept no middle course; every 
compromise appeared to him a crime. He never swerved from the 
path which he had marked out; and if a feeling of hostility was awak- 
ened in his heart by an opposite line of conduct, if old friendships 
appeared for an instant to cool in those conflicts in which it is so 
difficult to restrain one’s self, these clouds did not long disturb the 
serenity of his soul. Perfected through suffering, appreciating 
charity the more as he had less need of it himself, he exercised it 
most abundantly toward his former colleagues of the Faculty. It 
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is known that those who seemed the most removed from him by 
their official position, received from him affectionate letters in 
which he desired most cordially the oblivion of every disagreement. 

Thus did the asperities of a warm contest disappear from his 
soul softened by resignation, and when the fatal moment came, 
none but sweet and consoling thoughts remained to him. He for- 
gave every one, and asked to be forgiven by ail. He united in a 
common love his family, his friends, his children, his pupils. He 
exhorted to brotherly love, he prayed for France, for her glory 
and her happiness: and when death came, in peace with God, with 
himself and with his neighbor, M. Chomel closed his eyes, and en- 
tered upon his eternal rest. 

It was on Friday, April 9th, at a little before noon, that this 
man, the honor of the medical profession of France, died, a perfect 
model of an accomplished physician, whom the most humble but 
not the least devoted of his disciples would be glad to resemble, 
and who offers these imperfect lines in testimony of his respect 
and of his gratitude. P. MENIERE, 
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ON THE CURATIVE INFLUENCE OF TARTAR EMETIC, NITRATE 
OF POTASH, AND ‘THE TINCTURE OF VERATRUM VIRIDE, IN 
SOME ACUTE DISEASES OF TIE RESPIRATORY ORGANS, 

BY EDWARD JENNER CONE, M.D., VISITING PHYSICIAN, CHARITY 
NEW ORLEANS, 

[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


Derine the past winter and spring months, in hospital and pri- 
vate practice, having treated a number of cases of acute bronchi- 
tis. pleurisy, pneumonia, and one of pleuro-pneumonia, complicated 
with severe bilious derangement, I have thought a few remarks 
upon the treatment and remedies employed would not prove unin- 
teresting to your readers. While some of these cases were of a 
sever? character, and others of a milder grade, all presented the 
characteristic physical signs and general symptoms of the different 
diseases. The same general course of treatment and remedies 
having been employed, with a successful result, it appears to me 
that a summary will be preferable to a fatiguing detail of the daily 
occurrences. In the diseases under consideration, when of a se- 
vere grade, the loss of blood, general or local, or both, has been 
considered by most of the profession indispensable to effect a cer- 
tain, if not a speedy eure; and while doubtless there are cases in 
which it would be neither safe nor prudent to dispense with that 
acknowledged and valuable remedy, judiciously employed, the re- 
sult in these cases proves the abstraction of blood not to be al- 
ways absolutely required. 

Few are aware of the powerfully curative influence of the con- 
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tra-stimulant, or Razori plan of treatment, highly appreciated by 
Laennee and others of repute in the profession, in the treatment 
of many acute inflammatory diseases; and although the course 
here pursued may not be considered strictly in accordance with 
that, it approximates sufliciently to be regarded as allied to it. 
Was it not for prejudice, or an unnecessary apprehension enter- 
tained by many of the profession, of injurious depressing effects, 
or irritation and inflammation of the mucous membrane of the 
stomach and bowels, frequently resulting from the free or even 
moderate use of tartar emetic, or other emetics, L eannot but be- 
lieve that the positive benefit resulting would be found to far out- 
weigh the real or imaginary evils, and be more frequently resorted 
to, with advantage to patient and physician. I am far from deny- 
ing that unpleasant, and even dangerous consequences, may, and do 
occasionally, ensue from the use of tartar emetic, in large as well 
as in small doses, for idiosyncrasies can neither always be known 
nor guarded against; and is it not a fact, that as frequently, or 
even more so, we have occasion to encounter unlooked-tor efleets 
from many of our most valuable and commonly used active reme- 
dies? Satisfied, from the recorded experience of many observers, 
of the intrinsic value of a long tried though powerful remedy, in 
certain diseases, are we justified in refraining from its use, from 
the fear of a possible over action or unlooked-for effect. 

In the treatment of that confessedly dangerous disease, croup, 
in its worst form, no small experience of the real benefit to be 
derived from the anti-inflammatory power of large doses of tartar 
emetic, conjoined with calomel, and oecasionally geueral bloodlet- 
ting, has convinced me that by subduing the inflammation, which I 
maintain always exists, even if complicated with spasm, the ten- 
dency to the formation of the false membrane, the most frequent 
essential cause of death from croup, can be with no little certainty 
arrested. By adopting a vigorous course of treatment, in the 
early stage of croup, and not trusting to the mild and inefficient 
remedies generally recommended, and had recourse to, I feel con- 
fident that the operation of tracheotomy would be far less fre- 
quently required, and the necessity of having it alluded to as one 
of the remedies to be employed at an early stage of that disease, 
which has been seriously proposed, altogether obviated. The ad- 
vantageous use of the precise combination about to be noticed, in 
certain stages of croup, must be my apology for this digression. 

The following combination of medicines, 1 have employed for 
some time, not only in the diseases above stated, but in others, 
with a success that to my mind fully demands for them a fair hear- 
ing. It may not be amiss to remark, that the quantity of each 
article must necessarily vary and depend upon the age and consti- 
tution of each patient, no less than upon the violence of the exist- 
ing symptoms. &. Tart. ant. et potass., gr. iv.ad x.; nit. potass., 
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3 ij. ad iv.; tr. verat. virid., 3 ss. ad 3i.; aq. distil., $v. ad 
M. The dose is from one to four teaspoonfuls, every half hour, 
or hour, until nausea and vomiting result; and as emesis is in most 
cases considered necessary and desired, the number of doses must 
necessarily vary. In some cases I give a tablespoonful every half 
hour, when wishing to be certain of vomiting. As soon as vomit- 
ing has oceurred, from two to four hours are allowed to elapse, 
when the medicine is resumed in the dose of one or two teaspoon- 
fuls, ina tablespoonful of a rich mucilage of gum Arabic, every 
one or two hours. Emesis having ceased, or often before, a large 
mustard and cayenne pepper poultice is applied to the breast and 
abdomen, to be kept on as long as can be endured, for the double 
object of preventing any contingent spasm .or pain, and acting as 
an active counter-irritant. 

The frequency of use of this remedy, and its uniform good re- 
sults, warrant the belief either that it does effect the objects de- 
sired, or that injurious or unpleasant consequences do not as fre- 
quently result from the action of emetics, as some appear to 
imagine. It may not be irrelevant to remark, that during the past 
two years | have averaged two emetics a day, for the different dis- 
eases brouglt into the hospital, and can truly assert that in no one 
instance has the slightest incouvenience resulted, but that the good 
effects in cutting short the beginning of disease, and expediting 
the recovery, have been certain and palpable. Upon the removal 
of the mustard and pepper poultice, an equally large one of flax- 
seed meal is applied, and allowed to remain on as long as may be 
required by the nature of the disease. 

In reference to that not unimportant part of the treatment of 
all diseases, the diet and drink, in all of the cases under conside- 
ration, when first admitted, they consisted solely of an infusion of 
elm bark containing a good quantity of gum Arabic dissolved in it, 
aud in the few cases requiring more nourishment, rice or corn 
gruel, or arrowroot, was allowed. Thus far this amount of nour- 
ishment has been found ample for all that the system required, nor 
is it unreasonable to suppose that to a certain extent such has con- 
tributed to a speedy cure. If much cough or pain was found to 
exist, which occurred in most of these cases, a sufficient quantity of 
the solution or syrup of morphia was added to the medicine when 
prepared, or most generally on the following day. Unless certain 
of the condition of the bowels, and if not clearly contra-indicated, 
a large salt water injection was given during the day, and at bed 
time one to three modified blue pills, or from ten to fifteen grains 
of calomel and one or two of ipecac. In many cases, with the 
pills, or calomel, there was added from ten to fifteen grains of Do- 
ver’s powder, for the purpose of procuring a good night’s rest, a 
point of no small importance in most diseases. With the happiest 
result, such was the course pursued, followed in afew days by 
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perfect convalescence, it being only required to continue the reme- 
dy in smaller and less frequently repeated doses, and a slightly- 
improved diet, more particularly as to quantity. In one case of 
broncho-pneumonia, in a young woman, the physical signs were ma- 
terially lessened, or changed for the better, in the course of twen- 
ty-four hours, and followed by a quick and perfect recovery. 

Proportioning the quantity of each article to the age of the 
patient, I have found this combination to exercise the most happy 
influence in certain stages of croup, scarlet fever, measles and ru- 
beola, and in the treatment of the three last this combination has 
been equal to many of the prominent indications. In a case of 
bilious pleuro-pneumonia, in addition to the combination freely 
used for many days, it was necessary to give several large doses of 
calomel, and many small doses to produce its constitutional effect, 
to apply wet cups freely to the side and breast, and two large 
blisters, before any signs of improvement manifested themselves, 
which continued, and he was discharged perfectly cured. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE RECORDS OF THE BOSTON SOCIETY FOR MEDICAL IMPROVE- 
MENT. BY F. E. OLIVER, M.D., SECRETARY. 


May 24th.— Occlusion of the Ulerus. Rupture of the Left Fallopian 
Tube. Dr. Warren stated the case. 

The patient was a woman 40 years of age, large and fat. About 
four years since, she had a very severe confinement, and had never 
menstruated since. For the last nine months, she had been for the 
most part confined to her bed, and suffering extreme pain. Dr. Buck- 
minster Brown, on examination of the abdomen, found a large, firm 
tumor, which he at once recognized as the uterus distended by the 
retained menstrual fluid. When Dr. W. saw her in consultation with 
Dr. Brown, this tumor was very prominent, standing out in bold relief 
from the abdomen. Its upper part, toward the sternum, was flat ;_be- 
low, toward the pelvis, round; and in its centre was a deep depression. 
On examination of the vagina, this canal was found to terminate In a 
smooth cul-de-sac, and not the slightest mark of the os uteri could be 
distinguished, nor anything to mark the point of its obliteration; a 
very slight roughness was to be felt on the vesical side of the vagina. 
By the rectum, no tumor could at first be found ; but by pressing the 
finger very high up into the pelvis, the point of a firm, solid mass, of 
a conical shape, could be reached. The patient being in great suffer- 
ing, it was decided to appoint a day for cutting down at the upper 
part of the cul-de-sac of the vagina, and attempting to reach the tu- 
mor. On the day before the one fixed for the operation, Dr. Brown 
called on Dr. W. to'say that it would be unnecessary, as very shortly 
after the investigation had been made, a bloody or tarry ischarge 
from the vagina had commenced to flow, and had continued to do so 
since, being accompanied by forcing uterine pains, and with a great 
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diminution of the abdominal swelling. Under the circumstances, it 
was thought best to make an examination with the speculum, on the 
following day, in order, if necessary, to take the opportunity of en- 
larging the opening into the uterus. <A speculum, being introduced, 
at once revealed, at the upper part of the vagina, a thin, bladder-like 
tumor, from which, by a small opening, the tarry fluid exuded more 
freely when pressure was made on the abdomen. The speculum be- 
ing withdrawn, the finger at once penetrated the thin partition alluded 
to, and could be carried for some distance, in a curved direction, to- 
ward the right groin, being prevented from passing toward the abdo- 
men by a firm, unyielding tumor, which appeared to be the uterus, 
firmly distended by fluid. A catheter being passed into the bladder, 
showed that organ to be forced down into the pelvis, and the finger 
could easily be passed beyond it. As it was impossible to form any 
idea as to the nature of things, it was decided to temporize, especially 
as the discharge continued, and the patient was getting ease. In the 
mean time, it should be stated that the right lobe of the abdominal 
tumor had disappeared. The patient suffered no inconvenience or 
pain from the examination, which was a slight one. 

The following day, suddenly, she was seized with a violent pain in 
the abdomen. Dr. Brown being called, at once detected the signs of 
high peritoneal irritation, which continued for about two days, when 
the patient died. 

An examination explained the mystery. The right lobe of the tu- 
mor had been formed by the uterus, which had emptied itself through 
the vagina. The left lobe consisted of the left Fallopian tube, enor- 
mously distended into a very delicate sac, by the retained menstrual 
fluid. There was no communication between the Fallopian tube and 
the uterus ; and the former had ruptured and discharged its contents 
into the abdominal cavity, causing death. This tumor it was which 
was felt through the walls of the vagina and uterus, which had been 
forced over into the right groin, and caused the difficulty in the di- 
agnosis. The cavity of the uterus was continuous with the vagina, 
the os uteri being obliterated. Dr. W. said that in one or two other 
cases of occlusion of the vagina which he had reported to this Society, 
both Fallopian tubes, in a distended state, could be felt, lying on the 
uterus, but were completely emptied by the operation at the same 
time with the uterus, 

May 24th.—Fracture of the base of the Skull, and Rupture of the op- 
posite side of the Brain. 

Dr. Warren said that a woman had been brought into the Hospital 
the week before, May 18th, and had died after a few days, with the 
following very deceptive symptoms. She was reaching out of a third- 
story window, when she lost her balance, fell first on a shed and from 
thence into the street. She was taken up insensible; she however 
soon recovered herself sufficiently to speak, though incoherently, and 
was supposed to be under the effects of opium, which she was in the 
habit of taking freely, and a large bit of which was found in her 
pocket. When brought into the Hospital, a wound was discovered 
over the right parietal bone, but the finger being passed in could de- 
tect no fracture. The head was carefully examined in every direction, 
but no fracture could be found. The patient exhibited signs of con- 
cussion, but none of compression, of the brain. There was no vomit- 
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ing, no dilatation of the pupils, no bleeding from the ear—denoting 
fracture in that direction. She was uneasy, restless, like a person 
under the influence of spirit, to which, and opium, her symptoms were 
mainly attributed. She gradually improved, and on the third day got 
out of bed, to search the drawer of the table for opium which had 
been taken out of her pocket. On the day when she seemed much 
better, and answered the questions of the nurse coherently, a friend 
made her a visit, and brought her a bit of opium. The same night 
she suddenly died. 

At first it was very naturally supposed that the opium which she 
had taken was the cause of the sudden change in her symptoms, but 
the post-moriem examination, made by Dr. Exuis, revealed the following 
very severe injuries of the skull and brain. 

An extensive fracture was found at the base of the skull on the 
right side, passing behind the auditory foramen, and into the fora- 
men magnum ; this being met by another fracture at right angles to 
it. On raising the dura mater from the opposite side of the brain, a 
layer of blood was found spread over the whole of it, and the middle 
lobe of the cerebrum was most extensively lacerated. 

In this case, nearly all the symptoms seemed to be éxplicable by 
supposing concussion combined with a state of delirium tremens, 
caused by the constant use of narcotics ; and without an examination 
after death, the fatal termination would have been attributed to this 
cause, brought on in the system by the shock from the fall, and assist- 
ed by the dose of opium given to her that morning. 

May 24th.—Soflening of the Brain; Absence of many of the usual 
symptoms of such lesion; Angina Pectoris ; Disease of the Coronary Ar- 
teries. Dr. Ainsworth related the case. 

The patient was a gentleman about 55 years of age, who had been 
for many years engaged in active business, from which he was obliged 
to retire about two years before his death, on account of severe and 
repeated attacks of angina pectoris; with this exception, his health 
was good. The habit of body was full and florid, and the — and 
disposition amiable. About nine months before his death he had pa- 
ralysis of the facial nerve on one side, from which he recovered. 
About six months before that event, his gait became uncertain and 
faltering ; at the same time his disposition became exceedingly irrita- 
ble; though I cannot learn that any of his faculties were impaired. 
The attacks of angina pectoris increased in frequency, and he died ap- 
parently in a paroxysm of that disease. 

On removing the calvarium, a large cavity was seen occupyin 
about half the right anterior lobe of the cerebrum ; the pia mater 
arachnoid were adherent to the walls of this depression, the bottom 
of which was formed by the layer of white substance which makes the 
wall of the lateral ventricle. There was no appearance of old 
plectic centres, the surrounding cerebral substance being of healthy 
color and consistence ; the optic thalamus of the right side was consi- 
derably softened at its centre ; the brain was otherwise healthy. Both 
coronary arteries were obstructed by a deposit of atheromatous matter 

about an inch from the aorta; the heart was in other respects healthy. 
No other organs were found diseased. 
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THE BOSTON MEDICAL AND SURGICAL JOURNAL. 


BOSTON, JULY 8, 1858. 


THE PROFESSION AND HOMCEOPATHY. 

Ir is not because we are in love with this subject, that we again 
take it up in our editorial pages—the contrary, rather, is the case— 
the topic is nauseous in all its aspects and relations. It is only be- 
cause we honestly believe that a great principle is involved in our 
day, by the attitude into which the peculiar species of quackery 
termed Homceopathy has been brought relatively to the science of 
Medicine, that we continue to consider it. 

Differing opinions have found expression through the medium of 
this Jovrnat, from professional friends whom we truly honor and 
esteem ; and the discussion has been conducted upon the most cour- 
teous and pleasant footing. Our own views have undergone not the 
slightest alteration since our first article of this tenor (March 11th, 
1858), except it be that we feel more strongly than ever how much 
the younger members of our profession must suffer, if the public be 
given to understand that homeopathists are met by us in any way 
whereby it shall be interpreted that we recognize them as our peers in 
medicine. 

This phase of the question may not—we would say cannot—accord- 
ing to present indications, present itself clearly to such gentlemen of 
our order as see no obstacle to holding consultations with homcopa- 
thists. But, to allow the latter practice to prevail, and have the sanc- 
tion of the wise and good and revered of the legitimate profession, 
is a suicidal act whose consequences will recoil on the young and 
middle-aged amongst us, and on our successors indefinitely. 

It is, we confess, refreshing to us to read of the manly and strictly 
honorabie course pursued in this matter, by the profession abroad. In 
Great Britain, it would seem that the sentiment and feeling are unani- 
mous as to the bearing which should be maintained by true physicians 
toward charlatans of every grade. Of late, by a coincidence worth 
remarking, the Lancet and certain other British medical periodicals 
have boldly declared their sentiments upon holding consultations of 
any description with homeopathists. For ourselves, we are constrain- 
ed to adopt to the full extent the strong and noble language used by 
the Lancet. Why, it may pertinently be asked, should honest and 
regular physicians hold any parley, whatever, in this matter? What 
have we in common with homeopathists as regards our medical belief 
and practice ? Nothing—so far as we are aware. What motive, then, 
can properly be pleaded for extending the slightest encouragement to 
men whose every aim is to supplant us; and, worse than all, who 
nearly always endeavor to effect their ends by false pretences? It is 
very much like warming vipers in our bosoms, who will sting us to 
death, if they can, without the slightest compunction. It is true, we 
believe that the time will come, and that before long, when this false 
system will expose itself still more completely than has hitherto been 
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the casc—but no favor ought, for a moment, to be shown to the up- 
holders thereof, in any manner, or by any honest man. 

In this connection we again take pleasure in referring to the admi- 
rable little work just issued from this office, entitled ‘“ Quackery Un- 
masked.” Dr. King, of Taunton, in this State, its author, has clearly 
and tersely set forth the different forms of that Protean evil which 
overruns our land, and to which many of “ the ills which flesh is heir 
to”? may unquestionably be traced. We are the more gratified again 
to use terms of high commendation in speaking of the work, from hav- 
ing seen a flippant and consequential criticism—if indeed the notice 
deserve that name—in a late number of the Boston Journal—of the 
25th inst., we believe. The tone of the few lines there vouchsafed 
us, is, indeed, altogether beneath the author’s or our own notice—and 
we merely mention them to show how common it has become for 
every petty scribbler to talk pompously about things out of his 
province. When, as in this case, one of the tribe presumes to charge 
a highly intelligent physician, of long and varied experience, much 
acumen, and no little literary ability, ‘‘ with a great want of minute 
and exact information concerning the topic of which he professes to 
treat,’’ and asserts, also, that he is ‘“‘ hasty’? and “ superficial,”’ we 
are inclined to laugh rather than be indignant. We do not hesitate 
to say that any person, professional or lay, who will read Dr. King’s 
book, will not only pronounce a different verdict from the prejudiced 
one referred to, but will be entertained by the pleasing, quaint style 
natural to the writer, and instructed by his communications. The book 
is eminently one which may advantageously be read at large in the com- 
munity. An impartial judgment from the public would easily set 
aside half-patronizing, half-sneering estimate of the daily journal 
quoted. 

A large part of Dr. King’s book is devoted to the examination of 
homeopathy, which just now takes the lead of the motley array of 
quackery—marching somewhat in advance of, but still in company 
with the adherents of so-called Indian Medicine, Mesmerism, Spiritual 
“healing mediums,” &c. &c. We think his exposé of the system at 
once just, clear and convincing. 

We referred to the statements of the Lancet, and to the thorough 
condemnation which all connivance with homeopathy meets with in 
Great Britain. A few extracts from the above-mentioned journal will 
prove our assertions. The chief thing which has lately brought the 
question of consultation, by regular physicians and surgeons with 
homeeopathists, into discussion in England, is an instance in which Mr. 
Fergusson, the distinguished surgeon, was called upon to see a od 
tient afflicted both with retention of urine and an homeopathic 
medical attendant. Now we are prepared at once to say that a surgi- 
cal case of this nature has quite a different aspect and quite other re- 
quirements than a purely medical one has; and if, as is most probably 
nearly always true, the homeopathic practitioner does not know how 
to pass a catheter, some competent man must be sent for. It is 
very different, however, in medical cases. With regard to Mr. Fer- 
gusson, it seems much indignation had been expressed, because it was 
apprehended that he had countenanced homeopathic pretence by his 
presence and aid. In order, however, to clear himself from such an 
unfounded aspersion, Mr. Fergusson says, in the Lancet of May 8th, 
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1858, ‘I accompanied Dr. Bell to Lincolnshire, on the 26th of Feb- 
ruary last, to see an urgent surgical case. I have not seen the patient 
since. 1 do not consult with homceopaths ; and I am not, and never 
have been, in attendance on a Noble Duke in conjunction with a ho- 
mceopath. I have no faith in homeopathy. I give no encouragement 
to homeeopaths to consult me. 1 never refuse my surgical assistance 
when it is called for in any urgent or important case ; and were a fatal 
result to arise from any neglect of mine, I should consider my conduct 
unjustifiable.” 


Such surgical assistance can in no wise be termed consulfation with 
homceopathists. The surgeon’s duty in similar cases is clear. It is 
very different where a plea of surgical interference is set up when the 
surgeon thereby advises, coutinues in attendance, and goes hand in 
hand with the homeopathic practitioner. Compare such a course 


with Mr. Fergusson’s manly, honorable and straight-forward one—the 
lesson is worth the reading. 


And in this connection the comments of the Lancet of May 15th, 
1858, are pertinent :— 


“ The profession will of course rejoice to hear this disavowal of any co-operation 
with charlatanry from Mr. Fergusson. We agree with him that when a surgeon 
is called upou for his assistance in an urgent case, he is bound to give it, pro hac 
vice, even if he knew a charlatan to be in attendance, Humane consideration for 
the iguorance or folly of the sufferer will dictate to the surgeon the propriety of 
aiding him in his extremity. But there his duty begins and euds. He must not re- 
fuse to listen to the call of a sick man; nor must he go one step beyond this obvious 
duty. No deference to the station of the patient, no appeal from the patient’s 
friends, no circumstances ought to indace the surgeon for one moment to lend his 
countenance, actively or passively, really or ostensibly, to the sanction of what he 
believes to be imposture and fraud. When he has ministered to the relief of 
the patient, he should retire unless the quack be dismissed, for should he remain, 
if ouly to look on, and thus far participate in the treatment which is dictated by 
an associated charlatan, from that moment he is imperilling his own character ; 
he is guilty of treason to his profession; he is an accomplice in the iniquity of 
cheating a credulous sick man; he is bolstering up a lie and a fraud, by giving 
it the semblance of the countenance of science.” 

* We are further of opinion that in no case can a medical titioner be fairly 
expected to meet a charlatan in deliberate consultation. Such a proceeding is so 
obviously a farce, insulting to the medical practitioner, and utterly fruitless of 
good to the patient, that nothing short of a combination of dishonesty on the one 


part, and of iatuity on the other, can ever britig such a disgraceful absurdity into 
action.’ 


And a little farther on, we have the following remarks from the 
same source, and which we most heartily endorse. 


**Our brethren in all parts of the kingdom have indeed shown an admirable 
esprit de corps in questions of this kind, They are entitled to a reciprocation of 
the like sentiments from their metropolitan brethren. There must be no dallying, 
no trifling in a matter that now touches the most vital interests of the profession 
and the cause ef science, Every medical society, every body in which medical 
practitioners .ate associated, ought to pass resolutions binding its members in no 
way to cou tenance homeopathic, mesmeric, or any other form of quackery ; 
but to repudiaie it utterly and for ever. Such resolutions would be strictly Hip- 
pocratic in sprit; they would be in perfect harmony with the oaths and pledges 
given on aceepting the diplomas of the Colleges; they are now necessary for the 
purpose of clearly defining the duties of honorable practitioners of medicine to- 
wards themselves, their profession, and the public. With these duties couched 
in unequivocal language, and emphatically recognized by every one 
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all ranks of the profession, the honor and dignity of Medicine will be vindicated ; 
each member will feel, that, in acting up to this spirit, he is supported by the ac- 
tive sympathy of his brethren; and the man who transgresses will feel that he 
has placed an impassable barrier between himself and the profession he has 
betrayed, 

“ We say again, that the hour has come when every man who claims to be one 
of us must choose his path. It is clear and straight before him : 

** Sunt certi deni 
Quos ultra citraque 

“ The proverb tells us that we may judge of a man by his companions. He 
who herds with quacks—he who stoops to pick up a dirty fee proffered in consul- 
tation with a h path—accepts a bribe to betray his brethren, and forfeits all 
claim to professional, aud, we will add, to public respect. Such men the profes- 
sion will despise and cast out from amongst them.” 

In the same number of the Lancet, Mr. John Lizars, of Edinburgh, 
referring to the case in which Mr. Fergusson was implicated, writes 
as follows :— 

“T have myself been frequently called into surgical cases, in which I ted, 
although I knew that the patient had been under homa@opathic treatment, but the 
homa@opaths themselves Shave never met, nor had ever any dealings with.” 


In a subsequent number of the Lancet, we find certain rules bearing 
on this question of consultation, which were adopted by the Manches- 
ter Medico-Ethical Association, ten years since. Two of these we re- 
print. ‘‘ No member shall practise, professedly or exclusively, homee- 
opathy, hydropathy or mesmerism,.”” The other is from their ‘‘ Code 
of Etiquette ’’ :—‘*‘ No member shall meet in consultation any medical 
practitioner who may be inadmissible, by the operation of the by-laws, 
section 1, as a member of this Association.” 

Still more strong is the language of two resolutions passed on the 
2ist of May, at a meeting of the South Midland Branch of the British 
Medical Association, viz. : 


“ Resolved, That so long as a system has no higher philosophy than the jargon 
of ‘similia similibus curantur,’ nor sounder chemistry than the delusion of ‘ iufinite 
dynamization,’ it is degrading to a man of education to be connected with it. He, 
therefore, who consents to consultation with homaopaths, be So ee or 
dupes, forfeits the respect of his professional brethren and his membership of this 
branch of the British Medical Association. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this meeting that no honorable man, whe- 
ther physician or surgeon, can meet in consultation a hom@opathic practitiouer, 
or, as such, act in conjunction with him.” 


The extracts which we have made show the intensity of the ye | 
universally manifested in Great Britain upon this subject. We thin 
it is rightfully shown and courageously expressed ; and we regret to 
add that the proceedings of the medical societies we have cited, stand 
in marked and creditable contrast to the lukewarmness manifested by 
similar associations in this country. Nowhere, surely, is there more 
crying need of stringent action than among ourselves; and gladly 
would we recal, were we able, any discussion which ever attained an 
eflective result in our own medical societies, either District or State. 
The last time the matter was brought before the Suffolk District Socie- 
ty, it afforded a theme for a little drowsy conversation and feeble 
leasantry—enough, in view of the importance of the question to the 
interests of all true physicians, to sicken the latter with our ineffi- 
ciency in action, and discourage the large class of honest, industrious, 
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ill-requited laborers in our medical field. Cannot a different spirit pre- 
vail—and should not the consciousness that our rights are violated, 
stimulate us to seek and apply the remedy ? 


PHYSICIANS’ PRESCRIPTIONS. 

WE wish to call attention to the resolution appended below, which 
was adopted at the sixth annual meeting of the American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, lately held in Philadelphia. Carelessness in writing 
re pene is extremely common, as any one can be convinced in 
ooking over the files of autographic scrawls in the druggists’ shops. 
Some of them are quite illegible to all but the most practised experts ; 
many are written upon such little scraps of paper that there is no 
room for all the characters without much crowding, and in compara- 
tively few is the handwriting neat and legible, and the abbreviations 
only such as are clearly understood. It is really wonderful that so 
few mistakes occur from the inability of the apothecary to read the 
directions of the physician. We are glad the Association has made 
this appeal to us, and we trust it will not be suffered to pass unheed- 
ed. The resolution was offered by Prof. Proctor, and was adopted 
after a spirited discussion. 


“ Whereas, The dispensing of medicines on the extemporaneous prescription of 
— is the most important of the duties of the pharmaceutist, involving a 
arge amount of ready knowledge and skill, and asthe demand for this knowledge 
is very frequently required at a moment's notice, when delay might seriously re- 
tard the recovery of the patient and impair the usefulness of the physician, and 
as the feeling of responsibility, at all times great, becomes often oppressively bur- 
densome through the careless manuer in which prescriptions are frequently writ- 
ten, and their quantities symbolized, it is hereby 

“ Resolved, That this Association, speaking for the pharmaceutical profession of 
the United States, do most respectfully and earnestly denies that the grave impor- 
tance of this deficiency, and the many evils which arise out of it in the dispens- 
ing of medicines, will claim anew the action of the Medical Societies of the Uni- 
ted States, with a view to influencing those of their members to whom the charge 
applies; and while fully aware of the numerous imperfections which appertain 
to our own practices and practitioners, and which we are striving to overcome, we 


believe that the co-operation of physicians in the manner suggested will greatly aid 
our endeavors.” 


PUBLIC HYGIENE. 

Bostox has the cleanest streets of any city in the Union, we be- 
lieve ; vaccination is attended to with care by the City Physician, and 
hence smallpox is almost unknown here; our sewerage is, on the 
whole, excellent ; in short, the City Authorities appear to have a very 
tolerable idea of the inevitable connection between filth and epidemic 
disease. Why, then, is the nuisance which has disgusted the inhabi- 
tants of Charles street and its vicinity, allowed to continue, carrying 
disease with every current of air into all the dwellings in the neigh- 
borhood? We allude to the deposits of rotten fruit, mud from cess- 
pools, and other filth with which the space between the rear of the 
street and the sea-wall is now being filled up. Let any one who wishes 
to investigate this abominable nuisance walk through Charles street, 
especially when the tide is not high, and his nostrils will be saluted 
by a strong current of sulphuretted hydrogen ; if this does not satisfy 
him, let him walk down to the wharf, south of Revere strect, and he 
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will see what kind of soil the new land is to be made of. Many resi- 
dents in Charles street are compelled to close their windows during 
the hot nights, to keep out the stench, and we have been obliged to 
enjoin the same precaution to several of our patients. Complaint has 
already been made to the proper authorities, but as yet there is no 
abatement of the nuisance. We earnestly hope that the Superintend- 
ent of Health will give his serious attention to the matter. 


Arsenic in Paper-Hangings.—A good deal has been said of late 
about the danger of inhaling the air in rooms whose walls are covered 
with paper-hangings containing arsenic, and some cases have been re- 
ported in the daily papers of persons who have been made ill from 
that cause. A series of experiments has been made by Mr. Dugald 
Cambell, and another by Mr. F. A. Abel, Director of the Chemical 
Establishment of the War Department, which are fully detailed in the 
London Pharmaceutical Journal. The latter gentleman experimented 
upon unglazed paper, the colored portions of which were found to 
have on their surface two tenths of a grain of arsenic per square inch. 
The experiments were made in the most careful manner, and varied in 
every possible way, but not a trace of arsenic could be detected in 
the air drawn from the room, or from a tube filled with slips of the 
paper, and heated. Mr. Abel thinks that the possibility of injurious 
consequences resulting from the employment of paper-hangings color- 
ed with arsenical pigments has been disproved, and that the symptoms 
ascribed to this cause must have been accidental. 


Maine Medical Association.—The annual meeting of this Association 
was held at Portland, June 2d and 3d. The address was delivered by 
Dr. Gilman Daveis, after which the Association partook of a ‘ boun- 
teous repast,’”’ ‘given by the Portland Medical Association. A com- 
mittee appointed to consider the expediency of establishing a medical 
journal reported, through Dr. Fessenden, of Lewiston, adversely to 
such an undertaking, but recommended the members to sustain a new 
journal (The Maine Medical and Surgical Journal) established by two 
gentlemen connected with the Association. The next meeting of the 
—— will be held at Waterville, on the first Wednesday of 

une next. 


Diphtheritis.—This disease, which is of rare occurrence amongst us, 
has lately been very prevalent in several parts of England, and also in 
France. In the town of Bradwell, upwards of 400 cases were attend- 
ed by one practitioner in three months, and it proved fatal in eight 
cases out of twenty-one. Dr. Farr, the Registrar-General of England, 
has published an excellent summary of the history of the disease. He 
thinks that, like Asiatic cholera, it is probably only a more intense 
form of an old disease, and one which deserves close attention, on ac- 
count of the increasing density of the population, the intimate con- 
nection between England and every unhealthy climate in the world, 
and the slow progress of sanitary improvement. 


Dr. Brown-Séquard’s Journal of Physiology.—The second number 
of this highly interesting and valuable periodical has just reached us. 
It is in all respects worthy of its eminent editor, from whose pen there 
are several articles. 
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468 Medical Intelligence. 


Berkshire Medical Institution.—The thirty-eighth Annual Circular of the Berk- 
shire Medical Institution announces that the lecture term will commence on the 
first Thursday in August, and will continue sixteen weeks. The introductory lec- 
ture will be delivered by Professor Styles. The Summer Reading Term com- 
menced on the first Thursday in June, and will continue until the commencement 
of the Lecture Term. It will be devoted to recitations and familiar lectures on 
the several branches, with theses from the class. The Faculty consists of Drs. 
Henry M. Childs, Prof. of the Principles and Practice of Medicine; E. K. San- 
born, Surgery ; Timothy Childs, Anatomy ; Henry M. Seely, Chemistry and Toxi- 
cology ; R. Cresson Stiles, Physiology and Pathology ; Fytch Ed Oliver, 
Materia Medica, Obstetrics and Medical Jurisprudence. 


The American Pharmaceutical Association will meet in the city of Washington on 
the 14th of September next. The subjects of domestic adulteration of drugs and 
the revision of the Pharmacopqia are to be acted upon by the Association. The 
Committee upon Home Adulterations request, in the mean time, information from 
all who are interested in the subject and can furnish facts in regard to it. Physi- 
cians as well as apothecaries are appealed to for this information, which may be 
addressed to the chairman of the Committee, C. B. Guthrie, 88 John street, New 
York city. Mr. C. T. Carney, apothecary, 138 Washington street, Boston, is also 
one of the Committee. 


The New Hampshire Medical Society held its Annual Meeting at Concord on the 
ist ult., Dr. Geo. B. Twitchell presiding. Fourteen new members were admitted. 
An address was read by the President; a report on Surgery was read by Dr. 
Smalley, and one on Practical Medicine by Dr. W. H. Thayer. Other reports and 
papers were likewise presented, which, with discussions upon professional sub- 
Jects, ee choice of officers, &c., occupied the Society till the middle of the 
second day. 


New York Eye Infirmary.—The directors of this Institution gratefully acknow- 
ledge the receipt of $5000, being a legacy from the late Jasper Grosvenor, Esq. ; 
also, the following donations: William C. Rhielander, $250 ; Amos Morss, $100 ; 
W. R. Vermilye, $50; EH. Owen, $50; B. F. Wheelwright, $50. The New 
York Eye Iatirmary, the first institution of the kind established in this country, 
was founded in 1820, since which time it has afforded relief to more than 60,090 
poor persons suffering from various diseases of the eye and ear. By the liberality 
of the State, and a few benevolent individuals of this city, the present substantial 
and commodious edifice, on the corner of Second avenue and Thirteenth street, 
was erected some three years since. The liberality of the late Mr. Grosvenor has 
relieved the institution from debt, but the Directors regret to say that their present 
income ($1,000 from the State and $5,000 from the City Corporation) is altogether 
inadequate to the wants of the institution.—New York Times. 


Dr. Goprrey, of the Savannah (Geo.) Medical College, reports several cases of 
delirium tremens successfully treated by the Cannabis ludica. 


Health of the City.—As usual, at this season, there is a clean bill of health for 
the past week, although there were a few more deaths than in the same week in 
1857, especially from consumption, which counts 18 victims. We noticed three 
deaths from puerperal diseases, and 1 each from scarlatina, pneumonia and con- 
gestion of the lungs. The number of deaths during the corresponding week of 
1857 was 42, of which 8 were from consumption, 4 from scarlatina, and 3 from 
puerperal fever. 


Communications Received.—Excerpts from the Records of the Middlesex Fast District Medical Society. 


Deaths in Boston for the week ending Saturday noon, J 3d, 53. Males, 26—Females, 27.— 
1—cancer — 


(in the bowels), p, 1—dysentery, 1—dropsy. 
1—dropsy in the head, —~- 2—infantile diseases, , 3—erysipelas, 1—scarlet fever, i 


2— 
—gangrene, 1—intemperance, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 1—congestion of the lungs, 1—marasmus, 
1—teething, 1—tumor (abdominal) 1—unknown, 1—whooping 


Under 5 years, 19—between 5 and 20 years,9—between 20 and 40 years, 11—between 40and 60 years, 
12—above 60 years, 2. Bora iu the United States, 37—Ireland, 12—other places, 4. 


